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SOME EXAMPLES OF FRENCH AS SPOKEN BY 
ENGLISHMEN IN OLD FRENCH LITERATURE 

French as spoken by an English mouth has been proverbial 
since Chaucer humorously described the language of his prioress 
as French 

After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For Frenssh of Parys was to hire unknowe. 

Yet similar pleasantries had been current long before him. 
Already Gautier Map in his work,' De nugis curialium, relates 
an anecdote in which he laughs at the English pronunciation of 
French, adding the explanation that "apud Merleburgam fons est, 
quem si quis, ut aiunt, gustaverit, gallice barbarizat; unde cum 
viciose quis ilia lingua loquitur, dicimus eum loqui gallicum 
Merleburgae." Various instances of this French of Marlborough 
have been preserved in Old French literature, and the intrinsic 
interest which they present prompts me to collect them here. 
Langlois called attention to several of them in an article entitled 
"Les Anglais du moyen ftge d'aprfes les sources frangaises," in 
the Revue historique, 1893, pp. 298 ff., and some have been 
briefly commented upon by the editors of the texts in which they 
occur. The collection is probably incomplete, but, such as it is, 
it may induce others more favorably situated to add similar 
examples that have escaped my notice. 

I am able to cite three strictly literary instances of the use of 
this French of Marlborough, belonging in round numbers to the 
thirteenth century: the Fabliau de deux Angloys et de FaneV 
the story of Renart disguised as an English jongleur,^ and the 
language of the Duke of Gloucester in Philippe de Beaumanoir's 
poem Jehan et Blonde* To the same general period belong two 
political documents: the "Song of the Peace with England," 

1 Published by Thomas Wright (Camden Society, 1850) p. 236. 

2 Published by Raynaud and Montaiglon, Vol. II, pp. 178-82. 

3 Roman de Renart, ed. Martin, Vol. I, pp. 62 £E. 4 Ed. Suchier, 1885. 
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2 John E. Matzke 

1264,' and a similar little document of the year 1299, published 
by Raynaud/ I have no example of the fourteenth century, but 
in the fifteenth century a portion of the dialogue in the Mystdre 
de Saint Louis" is written in the same amusing jargon. For the 
purposes of this study it will be convenient to separate the earlier 
examples from the younger. 

The fabliau of the two Englishmen is a jest in the style of 
this category of literature, turning upon an Englishman's pro- 
nunciation of the word aignel as anel. During a visit which 
two Englishmen make to France one falls sick and is nursed by 
his comrade. When the crisis is past and the patient begins to 
recover his health and appetite, he says to his companion 

Triant .... par seint Tomas, 

Se tu avez i anel eras 

Mi porra bien mangier, ce croi. (25-27) 

The comrade sets out at once to find the desired delicacy. Entering 
a house, he addresses the owner in French: 

Au mielz qu'il onques pot pailer; 
Mais one tant ne s'i sot garder 
Que n'i entrelardast I'anglois 
Ainsi farsisoit le frangois. (35-38) 

In his best French he asks for an anel eras, but the Frenchman 
fails to understand him. He says to him: 

Ge ne sai quel mal fez tu diz: 
Va t'en, que tes cors soit honiz! 
Es tu Auvergnaz ou Tiois? (49-51) 

And the answer comes back 

Nai, nai .... mi fout Anglois. (52) 

Then he explains his errand, that he desires to purchase an 
anel for a sick friend. Now the she-ass of the Frenchman has 
just presented him with a young donkey, and, understanding the 
Englishman to be in search of such an animal, he sells it to him. 
The stranger takes it home and prepares it for his convalescent 

1 Published by Thomas Wright, The Political Songs of England (Camden Society, 1839) 
pp. 63-68. 

2 Romania, Vol. XIV, p. 280. 3 Ed. Michel, 1871. 
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Old French as Spoken by Englishmen 3 

countryman. When the meal is over, the patient begins to suspect 
the mistake and accuses his friend of having served him some 
other animal than an anel. The skin, with head, ears, and feet, 
is produced, and when he sees it, the patient exclaims: 

Si fait pi6, si faite mousel 
Ne si fait pel n'a mie ainel. 



Cestui n'est mie fils bihk (99-103) 
The friend agrees: 

Tu dites voir, par seint Felix, 
Foi que ge doi k seint Joban, 
Cestui fu filz ihan, than. (106-8) 

When the patient sees what has been done, he laughs so heartily 
that he recovers his health. 

The passage in point in the Roman de Renart occurs in the 
second half of the first branch, commonly known as Renart 
teinturier; a better title would be Renart jongleur. 

For his offenses Renart has been put under public ban. Any- 
one finding him is ordered to kill him. During his flight he 
arrives on the top of a hill, and, turning his face to the east, he 
prays God to aid him to find a disguise that will conceal him 
from his pursuers. Presently he arrives before the house of 
a dyer, who has just prepared his colors for the purpose of 
dyeing some cloth yellow. Finding the window open, and not 
aware of the vat which stands on the other side, he jumps into it. 
When the dyer returns, he induces him very skilfully to aid him 
to clamber out of the involuntary bath, in which he has almost 
found his death, and runs away colored a beautiful yellow. 

Now he meets his arch-enemy, Ysengrin, but, reassured by the 
thought that he will not be recognized in his disguise, he resolves 
to change his language. When the wolf comes up and asks him 
who he is, Renart replies: 

Gode helpe .... bel sire 

Non saver point ton reson dire. (2351, 2352) 

and upon the further question whether he is a Frenchman, he 

answers : 

Nai, mi seignor, mais de Bretaing. (2357) 
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4 John E. Matzke 

He has lost his companion and his way, has hunted for him 
through France and England, and wishes now to return to his 
home, but would first visit Paris, since he has learned to speak 
French. Ysengrin asks him what his business is, and he replies: 

Ya, ge fot molt bon jogler. (2370) 

but he has been robbed the day before and has lost his viel 
(i. e., vielle). If he could recover it, he would sing; he has not 
eaten for two days, and his name is Galopiii. He inquires after 
the king, suggests that Ysengrin might supply him with a vielle, 
and continues: 

Je fot servir molt volenter 

Tote la gent de ma mester. 

Ge fot savoir bon lai Kreton 

Et de Merlin et de Noton, 

Del roi Artu et de Tristran, 

Del chevrefoil, de saint Brandan. (2387-92) 

Upon the question whether he knows also the lay of dam Iset, 
he replies: 

Ya, ya: goditoSt, 

Ge fot saver .... trestoz. (2394, 2395) 

Ysengrin then asks whether by chance he has seen Renart, and 
the fox has to listen to a very uncomplimentary description of 
himself. 

Finally the two set out to steal a vielle in the house of a vilain, 
and during this expedition Ysengrin is as usual maltreated, while 
Renart escapes with the booty. He goes into retirement for a 
fortnight, learns to play the instrument, and at the end of this 
period, still in disguise, he arrives at his own home just as his 
wife, who thinks him dead, is about to marry Poncet, the cousin 
of Grinbert, the badger. Renart serves as jongleur at the wed- 
ding. In the evening he plays one of his characteristic tricks 
upon the bridegroom, and in the end makes his identity known to 
his wife. 

In Jehan et Blonde the English dialect comes in with one of 
the characters of the story. Jehan de Dammartin had left his 
home to seek fortune in England, had found a protector in the 
Count of Oxford, and had won the love of Blonde, the count's 
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Old Feench as Spoken by Englishmen 5 

daughter. Called back to his home by the news of his mother's 
death and the serious sickness of his father, he makes an agree- 
ment with Blonde that he will return to carry her away a year 
from their night of parting. In the meantime the Count of 
Oxford decides to marry her to the Duke of Gloucester, and, as 
Jehan returns to fulfil his promise, he falls in with the duke, who 
is on his way to the wedding. The picture of this Englishman is 
drawn by Philippe de Beaumanoir with not a little skill. He 
is loud and boisterous, overbearing and patronizing, the very 
opposite of the sharp, sly, and quiet Frenchman. From the 
moment that he sees him, he is ready to laugh at the French- 
man, yet his natural stupidity prevents him from appreciating the 
jokes which the latter aims at him. He receives them with bursts 
of stupid laughter, and later in the day, when he relates the 
incidents to the Count of Oxford, he laughs again at the stupid 
fellow, who had given him such amusement. He is a typical 
picture of the French conception of the English character. 

Meeting the young Frenchman on the highway, he asks him 
for his name : 

Si vaut a lui parler franchois 

Mais sa langue torne en Englois. (2635, 2636) 

Jehan answers that he is called Gautier, and he replies: 

Gautier? Diable! ce fu non sot. (2648) 

Then he offers to buy the palfrey which Jehan's squire is lead- 
ing along upon which Blonde is to escape with him. 

Voelle vous vendre? Je cater, 

Si vous vol a raison donner. 

II fout mout bel prende deniers. (2649-51) 

Jehan sets a price so high that he exclaims: 

Nai, par la goiffe biu, nai, nai! 

Quo deble! ce sera trop chere. 

En vous a bone sote entere. 

N'en voelle plus, tiene vous pes. (2658-61) 

Presently it begins to rain, and the duke's finery becomes 
soaked. Jehan laughs, and when the duke asks for the reason of 
this levity, he replies that a man as rich as he ought always to 
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6 John E. Matzke 

carry his house with him, and the Englishman bursts into a shout 
of stupid laughter. His companions agree : 

.... tout voir Francis sont 

Plus sote c'un nice brebis. (2704, 2705) 

On crossing a ford the duke misses the way and falls into the 
water. Jehan suggests that, if he were as rich as he, he would 
always carry his bridge with him, and this remark calls forth new 
shouts of laughter from the English party. 

Arrived at their destination, the duke invites Jehan to go with 
him to the castle. He replies that a year ago he had set a trap 
to catch a bird, and he now wishes to see whether he had caught 
him. The English laugh again and the duke adds: 

Laisse vous pes, viene vous fete 
Garder de le plus bel porcel 
Dont puisse homme baisier mosel. 
Demain la pu&s veoir bouser 
A moi, se tu voeles aler. (2836-40) 

The duke goes to the castle, where he relates to the Count of 
Oxford the good jokes which he had heard from the foolish 
Frenchman (3103-68). In the meantime Jehan meets Blonde 
at the appointed place, and together they escape to Dover, where 
a ship lies in waiting for them. They are pursued by the duke 
and his men, but Jehan performs miracles of bravery, and the 
duke is forced to give up the fight. His men counsel him to 

desist. 

Ce sont debles et anemis 

En combatre de par Francis. 

Deble puissent vers aus aler ! 

Lesse vous vo pourcel pouser. 

Vous trouvera pourcel plent6 ; 

N'as plus vers ceste volenti. (4491-96) 

And the duke accepts the advice: 

Vous disa bien .... nai ; 

Mauvais sont, et que faire n'ai. (4497, 4498) 

Jehan is allowed to bring Blonde in safety to France. 

The dialect in these passages is not strictly an English 
brogue. In fact, it would be difficult to say, not perhaps what 
should be present, but what should be absent from such speech. 
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Old French as Spoken by Englishmen 7 

The authors make use of inaccuracies of all sorts, such as are 
common in the mouths of foreigners speaking a language incor- 
rectly. These may affect the pronunciation or the morphology 
and syntax. The former can be reproduced but imperfectly 
without the aid of phonetics; the latter are not subject to definite 
rules. It is evident, however, that in the thirteenth century, as 
today, three main types of brogue seemed humorous to the 
Frenchman — that of the Provencal, the German, and the Eng- 
lishman ; a fact which is clearly brought out by the question of 
the Frenchman in the fabliau, 1. 51: "Es-tu Auvergnaz ou 
Tiois?" Each of these brogues has distinct traits of its own, 
but careful observation is necessary to reproduce them. In the 
passages under consideration they are confused, and the language 
of these Englishmen contains traits that belong properly to the 
Auvergnat or the German. 

The English elements, to be sure, predominate. We may 
note first the various methods employed of giving local coloring 
to the speech. There are names of English saints, as saint 
Thomas of Canterbery [Fabliau, Renart), saint Colas {Benart), 
or peculiar names, the idea evidently being that a foreigner will 
have patron saints of his own, as saint Jursalen (Renart) , saint 
Almon and saint Joban (Fabliau), though one is tempted to see 
in the last name an imperfect manuscript reading for saint 
Johan. 

We find, in the next place, a certain number of English words : 
have and ave (Fabliau, 19, 20), godehelpe (Renart, 2351), godi- 
toet (ibid., 2397). The last word I take to be the English 
"god it wit." To be sure, we should regularly expect "god it 
wot," as it is found in Haveloc, 2527 ("woth"), but the vowel i 
is found in the singular ; cf. "god it wite" (ibid., 517, etc.). Martin' 
suggests that it represents the Dutch god weet, but this leaves 
the syllable it unaccounted for. We have further nai (Jehan et 
Blonde, 2658, etc.; Benart, 2357), de (= "the") in par de foi 
(= "by the faith") (Jehan et Blonde, 2685), and mi (= "my") 
in mi pareil (Jehan et Blonde, 3142), mi seignor (Renart, 2357), 
mi companon (Fabliau, 37). There may be added a few Anglo- 

iXoc. cit.^ Vol. Ill, Supplement, p. 19. 
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Norman forms, such as busoing [Jehan et Blonde, 3123), dehle 
[ibid., 2659) ; but this list is soon exhausted. 

Local coloring is also added by the literature cited by the 
jongleur Renart, 11. 2389-93. He knows good Breton (i. e., 
English) lays, such as those of Merlin and Noton,' of Artus and 
Tristran, of the chdvrefeuil, of St. Brandan, and of Iseiit. 

Turning to the pronunciation, several distinct English traits 
are evident. The most prominent is the inability of these 
individuals to pronounce the sound of U, which is constantly 
written ou or oj cf. foustes, fou, font, tou, mousel, souS in the 
Fabliau; fat constantly in Renart; and fou, fout, mosel, mouser 
in Jehan et Blonde. In the case of the preterit of estre this gives 
rise to double entendre in the Roman de Renart, but when the Duke 
of Gloucester pronounces pucelle as pourcel, it gives the author 
the opportunity to turn the laugh against him, when he invites 
Jehan to come with him and see him marry 

le plus bel porcel 
Dont puisse homme baisier mosel. (2838) 

In one word, triant (Fabliau, 25), U has become i, perhaps to 
cause association with triant, a variant of traiant = tSton. 

We may note, in the next place, confusion in regard to the 
presence or absence of final e. This well-known development of 
the pronunciation in England has determined the form of many a 
French word in English.^ Our texts are not uniform in this 
regard. No examples in point are found in the Fabliau. In the 
Roman de Renart this e is constantly omitted; cf. Bretaing, 
enseing, Engleter, quer, arier, lecher, Cantorbir, jogler, and in 
Jehan et Blonde it is in addition very frequently written where 
it does not belong; cf. besoing, cos, merveil and chere, sote, 
enters, fute, lasse, oiselete, etc. 

1 Martin, loc. cit.. Vol. Ill, Supplement, p. 17, note, suggests that Noton is a corruption of 
Goron, so that the reference would be to the " Roman de Quiron le courtois." I rather think 
that Noton — Neptunus, and that the lay referred to related a story of a water-spirit uniting: 
with a mortal, as told, for instance, in the " Lai de Tydorel," Romania, Vol. VIII, pp. 66 ff. ; 
cf. also Zeitschrift filr romanische Philologie, Vol. XXIV, pp. 557 fE. This passage, it seems 
to me, has not been given sufficient weight in the well-known controversy concerning the 
introduction of Breton tradition into French literature. 

2 Cf. Suchier, Ueber die dem Matthaeus Paris zugeschriebene Vie de Saint Auban (Halle, 
1876), pp. 36-39; and Stimming, Der anglonormannische Boeoe de Haumtone (Halle, 1899), 
p. 181. 
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Old Fbench as Spoken by Englishmen 9 

Of similar Anglo-Norman color is the loss of certain initial 
syllables (a-, es-, en-, de-, re-) which occurs in all three texts; 
cf. Fabliau: [a)chntera, 41; chat [achate), 58; [a)chatai, 85; 
{a)port6, 81; {es)gardai, 86; Renart: {a)pris, 2364; {a)pelez, 
2420; (a) Zwmer, 2941; {a) tendez, 2918; boucez [espousez), 2927; 
{en)gendrer, 2942; {de)mor6, 2966; {re)sambler, 2438; Jehan 
et Blonde: {a)oater, 2649; compile {acompli), 3156; {a)co7'der, 
3370; {a)peU,2M0; (a)_pWs, 3150; (a) prochier, 3125; trapes 
{atrapez), 3363; {a)venu, 3135; [es)conser, 3112; [es)garder, 
2699; {es)pervier, 3158; {es)pouser, 3164; {es)suier, 3138; 
(em)bati, 3127; [en)gan€, 3121; {en)ganames, 3146; {en)tendre, 
2702. 

One is tempted to see a broad English a in malart ( = malade) 
(^Fabliau, 57), and the characteristic English pronunciation of 
r + consonant is certainly present in the confusion of pucelle and 
porcel, already mentioned. 

Confusion between palatal' n and dental n {aignel and anel) 
is the center of the jest of the Fabliau; note also companon 
[ibid., 23). It is present also in Jehan et Blonde: compainons, 
2697, ganames, 3146; gani, 3121. Similarly^ V becomes I; 
Jehan et Blonde: melor, 2698; vol, 2650; voelle, 2661. 

The distinct English traits in this brogue are, however, soon 
exhausted. The confusion of voiced and voiceless labials, which 
occurs in the Roman de Renart and Jehan et Blonde is German ; 
cf. Renart: boucez, 2932, bosez, 2950 { — espousez) ; Jehan et 
Blonde: bowser, 2839 ( ^ espowser) y Renart: basse {= passe), 
2950; fotre merci, 2459, 2851 { = votre merci). In the word 
cited last there is the same obscene suggestion already mentioned. 
I am also inclined to attribute to German influence the ya 
( =^oui) of Renart, 2394. 

The speech of the Duke of Gloucester is characterized by a 
second person plural in -a or -as; cf. Jehan et Blonde: avas, 
2697, 2702; conta, 2819; disa, 4497, 2779; savas, 3168; seras, 
2832; trouvera, 4495; verras, 3164. This is explained, and no 
doubt correctly, by Suchier^ as a Provencal element. I remember 
hearing in Paris a dialect recitation representing the speech of an 

1 Cf . Stimming, op. cit., p. 219. 2 Cf. ibid., p. 212. 3 Op. cit., p. 415. 
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Auvergnat, and the most striking feature of it was the ending -a 
of the verb without regard to its form. I am inclined to look 
upon certain other verb-forms in -a in this same text as having the 
same origin; cf. ava (= avoie), 3109, 3125, (= avoit), 3157; disa 
( = dtsote), 3161, {=disoit), 3106, 3110, etc. ;/atsa {=faisoit), 
3368; /era {=feroit), 3111, 3143; ira { = irmt), 3159; ria 
[^z^rioit), 3149; sera {=seroit), 3123, 3129, etc.; vena ( = 
venoit), 3105, 3151; vola {=voloie), 3153, { = voloit), 2700, 
3165, volra (^^voudroit), 3118, 3143. The first person singular 
of the preterit and future in -a presents, however, more probably 
confusion with the third person singular; cf. cevauca, 3126 ;/ero, 
3362 ; metra, 3375 ; sera, 3374 ; and others. Suchier looks upon 
plouvina (third person singular preterit) , 3107, as a word borrowed 
from the Provencal, but the references in Godefroy, s. v. plovinert 
show that it is not at all improper in Old French. 

We have now exhausted the phonetic elements of this dialect, 
that can be referred to the direct influence of the pronunciation 
of English or other languages. The remaining features represent 
inaccuracies affecting the morphology and the syntax. 

Here one of the most striking traits is the confusion in the 
gender of nouns, the effect of which is very humorous. In Jehan 
et Blonde this confusion is not infrequently brought about by the 
improper addition of a mute e, as in hone sote entere, 2660; 
oiselete, 2835; or by its absence, as in le rivier, 3132; un rivier, 
3127; but in general the error is more direct cf. Fabliau: hones 
deniers, 42; st/aiYe mousel, 99 ; si fait pel, 100; Renarf: ton reson, 
2352 ; ma conpaing, 2359 ; mon viel, 2372 ; hon chancon, 2801 ; un 
candoil en ton mein 2939; la martir, 2974; Jehan et Blonde: 
mon meson, 2701; mon cote, 3109; son volentS, 3119; hon feste, 
3147; un hon sotie, 3155. 

Of the same type are the inaccuracies in the conjugation. 
All verbs tend toward the first conjugation ; Fabliau : querer, 29 ; 
Benart: saver, 2352 ; perdez [= perdu), 2358 ; diser, 2374; voler, 
2810; giser, 2956 ;/aser {=faire), 2937; devener, 2969; Jehan 
et Blonde: doU, 3134; venS, 2639, past participles of douloir and 
venir respectively; voelle, first person singular, voeles, second 
person singular present indicative of vouloir. In one instance — 
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prende, 2651 — there is an indefinite verb-form used as an infinitive. 

In the case of the finite verb there is to be noted great con- 
fusion in the use of the persons. The third person singular stands 
for the first or second person; Renart: pot, 2463; /of, 2462, con- 
stantly (/o< = second person singular, 2466) ; Jehan et Blonde: cf. 
the similar confusion of ai and a in the future and preterit, 
already noted. In other instances one verb or tense is used for 
another; Jehan et Blonde: avra {=fai), 3150; ava {=^avoie), 
8130; saro {=je sais), 3167; sera {=^avoit), 3142, {=Moit), 
3123, 3129, 3135; seras {=etes), 2832; puisse {^peut), 2834; 
puisse {= pouvez), 2817; /wt {=suis), 3139, (^fut), 3160; 
viene [=:venez), 2818, 2836, 3163. From these examples it is 
seen that avoir and Stre are confused as auxiliaries. This is 
particularly true of the Fabliau and Roman de Renart, where fot 
or fout is practically the only auxiliary in existence. In Jehan et 
Blonde the two verbs are used more accurately, but the tense, or 
person, is confused; Fabliau: mi fout Anglois, 52; mi companon 
fout malart, 57; Renart: moi fot perdez, 2358; ge fot pris 
{=^fai appris), 2802; vos fot or4 {=vous avez orS), 2965; 
Jehan et Blonde: cefu non sot, 2643; cil varletfou il vostre gent, 
2645; il fout mout bel, 2651; sHl sera pris {= sHl est pris), 
3159;poMr gou k^il me sera venu (^=pour gou kim'Stoit avenu), 
3135, etc. 

Hand in hand with this confusion in the morphology of the 
language goes a general relaxation of the rules of syntax. The 
subject pronoun of the first person is apt to appear in its accusative 
form; Fabliau: mi^ fout Anglois, 52; mi porra bien mengier, 27; 
mi vos ira moustrer, 92. Very frequently a quasi-compound 
tense will. then be made with the auxiliary /o< and the infinitive, 
the subject being sometimes correct, sometimes moi, or again 
absent altogether; Renart: moi fot aver non, 2S80;jefotrober 
{=J<^ fus rob6), 2311; je fot servir {=je servirois), 2S81 ; ge 
fot savoir {=je sais), 2389; fot moi diser {=je dirai), 2464; 
bien fot sembler {^il semble bien), 2808 ; por toi qui fot sembler 
prodom {—qui sembles), 2466. Many similar examples might 

1 One is tempted to look upon mi as Anglo-Norman ; cf. Vising, Literaturblatt filr ger- 
manische und romaniache Philologie, Vol. V, p. 68. However, this form is much more fre- 
quent in certain continental dialects, and should probably be referred to them. 
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be cited from the Roman de Renart, while in Jehan et Blonde 
the complexion of the syntax is in general better preserved, though 
cf. je li fis respondu {=je lui at respondu), 3120; par de foi 
quHl doit tons Franchis [ = par la foi que doit tout Frangois), 
2685; see also 3185 and 3145. But here it is impossible and 
unprofitable to indicate all the licenses taken with the language, 
which are particularly frequent in the Roman de Renart; cf. 
2363, 2365, 2366, 2368, 2434, 2809, 2810, 2973. 

Finally, it is of interest to point out certain plays on words 
having a humorous effect; Fabliau: triant, 25, has already been 
commented upon; malart {mi companon fout moult malart) 
= malade, 57, is the name of a duck; Renart: France {=fran- 
gais), 2364; the two words char and chief are confused, 2855 ; and 
a song of Olivant et Rollier is cited 2854 ; Jehan et Blonde : there 
is confusion between bretesce and boresce, cors and col, pecheor 
and pescheor, porcel and pucelle, reveler and relever ; gent, 2645, 
has the meaning of man, Franchis means Frangois, and the archaic 
Francor appears, 3140. 

The two political documents of this same period cited above 
do not diifer seriously from those just studied as far as their 
language is concerned, and this simple reference will suffice our 
purpose. 

As already stated, my list includes no similar composition of 
the fourteenth century. The remaining example to be cited 
occurs in the Mystdre de Paris, preserved in a manuscript of the 
year 1472. Here the king of England and his knights speak a 
broken French, cf. ed. cit., pp. 55-74. The quantity of outright 
errors is here increased to such a degree that the general effect of 
the picture is much less pleasing and artistic, but from the follow- 
ing enumeration it will appear that the method of constructing 
the brogue has not changed. 

Local coloring is given by the constant appeal to St. Gorg. In 
the thirteenth century the saint's name of most decided English 
color was that of St. Thomas of Canterbery. Though officially 
recognized as the patron saint of England since the year 1222, 
evidently the acceptance of the name of "St. George" among 
the masses was gradual. The name occurs three times in the 
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Roman de Renart, but is not used by the fox while he imper- 
sonates the English jongleur. The English king and his knights 
constantly swear higot, and address each other as milort or 
millort; they affirm hy me fay, 58, and hi me trot, 66, and say 
adiou, 70, on leaving. We note the following additional 
English words: het (="head"), 58; hect (="head"), 66; 
hardely, 57, 59; y6 ( = "yea"), 59; meny, 56; faroual ( = "fare- 
well" ) , 63. Others may have escaped my notice. A very interest- 
ing passage occurs on p. 56, intended to represent English directly. 
The lines appear to consist of a mere jumble of letters without 
meaning, though the king of England to whom they are addressed 
replies Bigot! j''entendy bien cela; yet a few not very compli- 
mentary words, such as hourson (which occurs also p. 69), and 
dog are evident. Others I may have failed to understand. 

The phonetic traits are partly those familiar from the earlier 
portion of this study. (1) The final e is absent where it should 
appear; arm, mer { = mdre), guis, batail, dac {=^dague), 
banier, vach, pag, Frans {^= France), tans { = lance), dyt 
{ = dites), vot {=votre), etc. (2) Accented syllables disappear: 
pas {—passer), f rap {=frapper). (3) Initial syllables fall: 
pels { = appeU), sembU { = assemble), Gleter {=^ Angleterre) , 
prestS { = apprestS), trape { — attrape), sommy { = assomS), tent 
(=entends). (4) r before consonant is silent : paZ^ {=parU), 
paillarde rimes with salade, 57. (5) Z' and n have become 
I and n: Vuilam [=^ Guillaume) , compenon. 

Others are new. ( 1 ) y ov i stands for final 4, which evidently 
represents the English pronunciation of closed e : army (= armer), 
ally { = allez), scavery [=^saurai), copy {^couper), asommy 
{ = assomer), crii {:= crier), party {= porter), donny [=donner), 
tuy [ = tuer), faury {=faurai), embly { = embler), pily 
[=piller), logy { = logS), clochy { = clocher), etc. (2) ien 
becomes in: bin, vin {=viens), bintot. (3) v becomes w: 
wacarm { = vacarme). 

For the morphology we may note (1) a general verb-ending 
in y OT S which serves all the demands of the sentence: futy 
{ = soit, sont),fouty {—je serai), faity {=jefais), sy se troiivy 
{ — sHlsetrouvait), ally { = allons, aille), aU {~allez,je vais), 
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dity {^=dites), ameny {^=amener),fri (^=:ferons), veny { = vien- 
nent or vient), parly [=^parlez), fentendy (fentends), pende 
( = jpewdre) , etc. ; this feature is constant. (2) The preterit of 
6tre serves as general auxiliary : que je fut army ( = que je sots 
armS), 56; futy (=vous Stes), 56, fut sommy {^sont assommis), 
70; que tout futy peU { = que tout soit appeU), 57, etc. (3) A 
constant confusion of gender: arm de mon mer (= armes de ma 
m^re), 55; tout mon gent, 56; mon grant lans [ — ma grande 
lance), 56; de bon larm (^de bonnes armes), 57; la bon lorn 
[r=les bans hommes), 57; la milort ma cousin, 59; la grant 
Saint Gorg. 59y Dieu gart la cont, aussy son fam, 66; sa 
col {=:son cou), 66; la mondam de mer [=madame ma 
mdre), 66. 

Errors in syntax are constant in every line. (1) The infinitive 
stands for a finite verb: moi al4 a pilag, 57; moy voult partS 
{^je veux partir), 60; moi non rentry jamais, 74, etc. (2) 
The article is erroneously used: Tarmy de bon farm { = arm6 de 
bonnes armes), 57; qui fut bon larcher, 57; par ton lam [^=par 
ton dme), 57; futy vous bien larmS {^Stes-vous bien armS), 56; 
vaillant lom, 59, etc. 

There are many other particular errors that might be cited, 
some of which give a rather humorous turn to the language of these 
Englishmen speaking French. But enough has been brought out 
to show that the brogue attributed to Englishmen in Old French 
literature is to a certain extent made up of various sources, that 
some are the result of exact observation of the pronunciation, and 
that the greater part of the humor comes from morphological and 
syntactical errors which do not belong solely to the French of 
Marlborough or the school of Stratford atte Bowe. 

John E. Matzke. 

Leland Stanford Junior University. 
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